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THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT 


I have a haunting sense that the phrase which I have appropriated 
for the title of this leaflet is not my own. Perhaps some one has 
written an essay ypon this topic which in an hour long flown passed 
furtively within the penumbra of my careless interest. Or mayhap 
some lecturer spoke upon this theme and some friend praised or con- 
demned it in my presence while I dreamed idly of some other passing. 
notion but allowed the phrasing to linger with my sub-conscious self. 
But anyway why be squeamish about the ownership of phrases? In 
the realm of letters—either belles or bad—we naturally allow a gen- 
erous leniency to the squatter sovereign. Be matters how they may, 
I have fettered the phrase—the glory of the imperfect—for the nonce 
as the topic of this little pedagogical homily which I am about to 
deliver to this early autumn audience of English teachers. 

Applied to our particular vocation, the dominant thought connoted 
by the title-phrase is simply this—We must not scorn a given printed 
selection simply because to us it lacks perfection. 

And why this leniency? Theoretically at least we are a differ- 
entiated class. The principal reason why we are teaching English 
literature is because we enjoy literature. (Or else we’re impostors. ) 
And having this sense of enjoyment, we have naturally read widely 
and developed some sense of sureness in our taste. (Or else we're 
Philistines.) And thus it chances that through a process of time and 
training, we have—at least presumably—attained to a real enjoyment 
of the highest and best literature written by our highest and best 
writers. And as we have entered into generous sympathy with this 
lofty spirit, we have been enabled to appreciate Tennyson, Browning, 
Milton, and Shakespeare just as the musicians, with a training that 
has followed a natural love of their art, have finally come to appreciate 
the melodies and the harmonies of Liszt, Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Wagner. 

It is important for us to remember that this love and this ability 
to interpret literature have not come to us all at once. True it may 
be that there have been flashes struck from midnight, but in general 


our ability to enjoy and understand the best of our literature has come 
through long, tedious hours of study and through experiences both 
bitter and joyous. But perhaps the instrument that has most bene- 
ficently facilitated appreciation has been the simple and the faulty 
selections of our earlier reading years. 

Somewhere back in the dim past a cousin of somewhat maturer 
years, surreptitiously furnished me copies of Golden Days—a magazine 
full of stories of bold and impossible adventure whose literary quality 
had found immediate condemnation when by chance a copy one day 
fell under the scrutiny of my critical father. But this magazine and 
such of its literary kinsfolk in book form as Frank on the Prairie, 
and the Gun Boat Series, and everything that Ballantyne ever wrote, 
proved the reading delight of my boyish days. I was a busy working 
lad then, and my reading periods were all too short. Well I remember 
my ideas of a heavenly existence—it held in its foreground a shaded 
tree, a generous hammock, and books of my own choosing within easy 
reach—all full of racy adventure and outdoor life. 

My first real enjoyment of poetry came in my thirteenth year 
with the reading of such of Will Carleton’s narrative poems as The 
Lightning Rod Dispenser, Over the Hills to the Poor House, and The 
First Settler’s Story. <A little later came Marmion, The Lady of the 
Lake, and Evangeline,—and then a gradual drifting into orthodoxy, 
but with frequent back-slidings into volumes which a literary vatican | 
has listed in its index expurgatorius. 

Haven’t we been pretty slow in recognizing the fact that taste is 
a matter of development? Perhaps a goodly number of us in our 
more candid moments would admit an early fondness for red plush 
sofas, gilded chairs, and red-lined editions of poets; but time and 
association have changed all this, and guided our preference toward 
the simple and serene. We now feel that the mature taste of our 
colonial fathers was really fine and exquisite—and we are ready at 
last to give to it due reverence and praise. And similarly in music. 
The delight of our early years when the strains of Annie Rooney and 
Sweet Marie seemed to us the very quintessence of melody have been 
wafted away into Lethean realms, and we think of their melodies and 
their harmonies now only with the accompaniment or an indulgent 
smile,—forgetting the glory of the imperfect, almost scorning these 
musical ladders, by which we rose to our appreciation of Chopin’s 
nocturnes and Mendelssohn’s wordless songs. 

And yet this method of introspection, bulwarked by the flashes of 
enjoyment for things within grasp or the chastened sneers of derision 
for things beyond grasp, does not always keep us within the realm 
of pedagogic security. We go ahead inflicting the tedium of Ruskin 
and the philosophizing of Carlyle and the obscurities of Browning 
upon boys and girls who a few months ago were playing with toy 
trains and waxen dolls. 

We fail to learn completely the lesson of vicariousness. When 
we pass beyond the stage when the game of authors is enjoy- 
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= College Entrance Requirements in English for 1910 


Addison and Steele—Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers 

Arnold — Sohrab and Rustum 

Browning, Robert—Selections from Poems 

Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress 

Burke — Speech on Conciliation with 

* America 

Byron— Selections 

Carlyle—Essay on Burns 

Coleridge— Ancient Mariner 

Defoe—Robinson Crusoe 

Dickens— David Copperfield 

Dickens—A Tale of Two Cities 

Eliot, George—Silas Marner 

Franklin—A utobiography 

Gaskell— Cranford 

Goldsmith — The Deserted Village and 
Gray’s Elegy 

Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield 

Huxley— Autobiography and Selections 

Irving—Sketch Book 

Lincoln—Selections/ 

Macaulay — Essays on Lord Clive and 
Warren Hastings 

Macaulay—Life of Samuel Johnson, with 
a Selection from His Essay on Johnson 


Macaulay—Lays of Ancient Rome 

Milton—L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
and Lycidas 

Palgrave—Golden Treasury, First Series 

Parkman— Oregon Trail 

Poe—-Select Poems and“Tales 

Scott—Ivanhoe 

Scott—Lady of the Lake 

Scott—Quentin Durward 

Shakespeare— As You Like It 

Shakespeare—Henry V 

Shakespeare—Julius Caesar 

Shakespeare—Macbeth 

Shakespeare— Merchant of Venice 

Shakespeare— Twelfth Night 

Stevenson—Inland Voyage and Travels 
with a Donkey 

Stevenson —Treasure Island 

Tennyson—Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, and the Passing of Arthur 

Thackeray— English Humorists. 

Thackeray—History of Henry Esmond, 
Esq. 

Washington’s Farewell Address and Web- 
ster’s First Bunker Hill Oration 


These books are offered atremarkably low prices. Out of about sixty 
in the series, three-fourths list at between twenty and thirty cents 


(Co lsarememel plOdown tor «rice 
29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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Hitchcock’s Enlarged Practice Book 


English Composition 


Has been adopted for 1910 in the High Schools of 
ten New England Cities, Thirty-one New England 
Cities are now using the Hitchcock Practice Books 


Me Nie tol. AND “COMPANY 


34 West 33rd Street 
New York Citv 


128 Tremont Street 


378 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE HARTFORD MEETING 


Encouraged by the enthusiasm and by the large attendance of the 
Springfield meeting two years ago, the executive committee of the 
association has voted to bold the winter meeting again away from 
Boston. ‘The date is Saturday, Dec. 10; the place Hartford, Conn. 
Program and necessary details will be printed in later leaflets. 

The secretary wishes further to announce that back numbers of 
the association’s monthly publication may be had from him at five 
cents each, three cents when twenty-five or more are ordered. (Stamps 
are welcome.) A complete list of titles will be mailed upon request. 

It may be of interest to members of the association to know that 
at the N. E. A. convention in Boston last July your secretary dis- 
tributed very nearly eight hundred leaflets from his table in the old 
Art Museum. 

—The Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Riverside Literature Series 
Recent Issues include :— 

HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH CLASSICS, by Charles Swain Thomas, 
Head of the Department of English, Newton (Mass.) High School. 
Riverside Literature Series, Extra Number I, paper 15 cents, net. 
Postpaid. 

This book discusses the essential principles in teaching English, 
and contains studies of all the literature on the list of College 
Entrance Requirements for careful study, together with theme 
assignments, It also outlines an English Course for High Schools, 
with suggestions for the study of grammar, composition and lit- 
erature. 

SHERIDAN’S THE RIVALS, with Introduction and Notes by 
Joseph Q. Adams, Jr., Assistant Professor of English, Cornell 
University. Riverside Literature Series No. 196, paper 15 cents, 
cloth 25 cents, net. Postpaid. 

This is the first accurate reprint of the text of the first edition. 

MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON LORD CLIVE; and ESSAY ON 
WARREN HASTINGS, from the Cambridge Edition, Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes by Allan Abbott, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Horace Mann High School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Riverside Literature Series Nos. 198 and 
199, each, paper, 15 cents; together in one volume, cloth, 40 cents, 
net. Postpaid. 

The introduction provides both a biographical and critical 
sketch of Macaulay, and suggestions for the study of the Essays. 
The Publishers will be glad to send to teachers upon request a 

newly revised catalogue of the Riverside Literature Series, showing 

the complete table of contents of each of the 223 volumes. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston. 


able, we find it irksome to sit down with children and play the game 
with them. Yet at a certain stage just that is what they need. We 
forget that the literature we are asking our boys and girls to read 
with keen relish was in its making intended for adults. Timbers six 
by eight are all right for barn girders but are rather heavy for baby 
cabs. 

Nor would I rush to the other extreme and urge—to change the 

figure—that adolescents be spoon-fed. My theory would be to select 
the literature that, while urging a healthy reach, allows a firm grasp. 
-I would try constantly to bear in mind the fact that we need to 
cultivate taste just as carefully as we cultivate intellect. Constantly 
we need to remind ourselves that the end of literature teaching is 
not reached when the student intellectually comprehends. The goal 
. beyond intellectual comprehension is esthetic enjoyment. 
One of my senior boys of last year had an avowed distaste for 
poetry—especially for Milton’s Minor Poems and similar lyrics. Early 
in the autumn he told me that he had found the past summer the only 
poem he had ever fiked—Sam Walter Foss’ The House by the Side 
of the Road. The simple lyric tilt of this selection, together with 
the homely preachment, had made their quick appeal. With this liking 
for a basis, it was easy to supply the boy with similar poems, and 
_these led up to such narratives as Solrab and Rustum and Tenny- 
son’s Idylls. It was possible to do this by sympathizing with the boy’s 
'perfectly natural taste, and making Mr. Foss’ poem the seedling for 
future grafting. Throughout the process I paid my willing tribute 
to the glory of the imperfect. 

Some years ago I was one of a group of secondary teachers in 
conference with Prof. Lounsbury. I shall always remember one of 
his questions. “How is it possible,” he asked of us, “for you to teach 
your pupils Milton’s Lycidas and Carlyle’s Heroes when I find these 
selections too subtle and too mature for my seniors at Yale?” Perhaps 
Prof. Lounsbury has not yet appreciated how much of that subtlety 
and of that maturity we failed to impart. 

The gist of my appeal is for revision downward. Let us not be 
deceived by the soft soap of the mollycoddless who protests her ravish- 
ing love of poetry. Let us court the candid opinion of the beef-eating 
athlete; and when we come to decide upon a standard of values, let 
us pay due deference to simplicity and common sense as they voice 
themselves in the sort of imperfections that lead finally and naturally— 


but through a long process—to the highest and the best. 
—The Editor. 


Newton High School, 
October 1, 1910. 


The New England Association of the Teachers of English is with- 
out doubt the strongest and the most effective organization of its kind 
in America. We must nevertheless increase this strength and this 
efficiency. Are your friends and your colleagues members? If not, 
why not? Will you see that they join? Remember. too, that you can 
make this organization stronger by submitting your thoughts on 
English teaching to the Editor. He is on the lookout for good leaflets. 
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